NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

title of ccold pastoral.'   They are redolent of the soil,
full of a pulsing life and a warm humanity.   Coldness
arises  from  the  loss  of reality  consequent on the
attempts   of Virgil,   and   of   Italian,   French,  and
English poets to transfer the scenery of Sicily to alien
lands, and to moralise and allegorise their subjects.
Our Hobb and Sandy have indeed their pipes, but
with a difference;   and  Gay pointed out the true
lines on which a native English pastoralism might
have progressed, had the time not been past for such
a phase of literary art, when in his Shepherd's Week he
made Lobbin Clout wager, instead of the orthodox
delicatcly-carven cup, a tobacco-pouch.   That pastoral
must inevitably prove cold in which a Priest of Pan
takes part in a May-day function, when the guise of
shepherds but dimly conceals the features of wrangling
Catholic and Protestant, and when cPan and his son
and fair Syrinx' typify James the Second, his Queen,
and the Old Pretender.

Nor is it correct to refer to Theocritus much of

what is called c pastoral melancholy.3    That came in

with Virgil in whose work we constantly hear a sad

undertone.   Rarely does his piping take a troubled

sound.   c His reflections are frequent, but seasonable;

soon over, like the  shadows  of spring  clouds on

flowery meadows, and not hanging heavily upon the

scene,   nor  depressing  the  vivacity   of the  blithe

antagonists.'   Vivacity, that is the word which best

describes the conduct of the shepherd, who, when

awarded the prize of victory, claps his hands and

leaps skyhigh.    Theocritus does not grieve for the

mere luxury of grief, nor, like Pope, does he

cwith melodious moan

Teach rocks to weep, and make the mountains groan,'
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